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[For the New England Farmer.) 
NOTES BY THE WAY.---NO. 2, 
G , N. H. June 17, 1835. 

In my ride today, I have met with many il!us- 
trations of the remarks in my last.—But there are 
many good and honorable exceptions, and I have 
seen in my way here many fine farms, and where 
they are well cultivated, they seem to yield to their 
owners rich and profitable harvests. 





To the lover of nature’s beauties, this region 
affords a rich and beautiful field. I am now 
among the hills around Lake Winnipiseogee,— 
To the north lies the Lake, thickly studded with 
is!ands, which, I am told, are as many as the days 
of the year.—The little Belknap laden with pas- 
sengers on their way to the White Hills, and the 
sturdy farmer, who wonders why people comeso 
far to see whut to him, from long familiarity, is so 
uninteresting, that he scarce ever looks at them 
except when the storin-cloud rolls lazily over its 
giant head, or the deep toned thunder warns him 
of the coming storm. ‘To the east, west and 
south, as far as the eye can reach, “ hil!s peepo’er 
hills,” till you half wonder where the husband- 
man finds a place for his crop, or his cattle a foot- 
hold on their sloping sides, To me this opens a 
wide field fur thought and new scenes and ever- 
changing objects force themselves so constantly 
on the mind, that I can scarce find time for sleep, 
—The people stare when I tell them [I rose at 
midnight to see the cold moonbeams sleeping on 
the mountains, and perhaps think I have been 
reading Scott or Cooper, or some of our moon- 
loving novelists, Having never been so far into 
the interior of my native state, to me all these 
scenes have the charm of novelty, In addition 
to the splendor of mountain scenery and the beau- 
tiful lake, every one seems desirous of pleasing. 
Tam struck with the general knowledge, evinced 
by the children even, when we might imagine, 
from the distance of their school-houses, they had 
scarce ever seen the inside of one. We often 
come to a school-house which looks, as one may 
say, as if it “happened” there—dropped into the 
midst of a wood, with the trees growing up to the 
very door, and no house nearer than half a mile 
or more. Out of it, if it be “ intermission,” will 
rush a score of flax headed boys and girls, the hat 
flies off as if by steam, the knees bend as if by 
wire work, and then ensues the scramble for the 
handful of coppers the liberal traveller throws 
among them. And if we call at the door we 
may see the “school-ma’ain,” as the children 
ca!l her, whose bright eye, round, hea'thy cheek, 
and cheerful look may well put to blush the pale, 
faded cheek of our city belles. I wish I could 
dwe'l on this subject—but I must stop. It is one 
of deep and proud interestto a New Eng!ander 
—they are the castles, the safeguards of our land, 
—the watch towers of our religion—the never 
slumbering promoters of the virtues which give us 





justly claim—*“the land of steady habits ;” long 
may it be the worst sneer our enemies can cast 
upon us, But to return to our subject. 

I stopped today at a handsome, neat farm- 
house to rest my horse. On entering the “ best 
room,” I saw onthe table “the New England 
Farmer” for June 5.—I took it up, and looked to 
see what new ideas you had been coining ; what 
new “notions” thou hadst discovered—who had 
raised the largest calf, or any or all the news, ag- 
ricultural or horticultural, thou hadst gathered 
since lust we met in print, and for a few minutes 
thy very self,in all thy editorial dignity, swam 
hefore my eyes.— Well, Squire,” said I, in a 
half-serious tone, “ T hope you are not a book farm- 
er—they say these book farmers are always try- 
ing experiments and getting some new notion 
into their heads, and want to get along easier; 80 
at least they tell me at places where I stop.”— 
“Well, Mr , Vil tell you why I take the 
Farmer, which is about the only one taken in the 
town. A friend who had removed to Boston sent 
me one some time ago which contained a new 
mode of ploughing the land, the season, way of 
manuring, &e, I thonght for curiosity’s sake I'd 
try it, but had no faith in it, as [ thought we farm- 
ers knew better than the paper ; but as I was well 
to do in the world,* I thought I could afford to 
spend a little time for pleasure, even if I reaped 
no advantage from it, I liked the success of the 
trial, and the next season I tried itagain; and my 
land yielded so much more than it had formerly 
that I thought, perhaps I might find something 
else new in these Farmers—at any rate, I knew it 
would be pleasant reading them, and it was the 
cheapest reading I could get. So I sent for them, 
and I know, apart from my pleasure in reading 
them as they come, I have learned enough about 
farming from them to pay me fifty times over. 
The fact is, I find they contain not only the theo- 
retical ideas of many, but that many practical 
farmers send the Editor accounts of their cultiva- 
tion—such as “D. C.” and «W. B.” whom I 
know from report to be among the best farmers in 








* This “ well to do in the world’ may sound coun- 
tryfied to ears polite, but this is the phrase here to de- 
note one who makesa good living, and is somewhat 
fore handed, to use another local phrase. Speaking of 
phrases and expressions, our country friends use some 
expressions which it is rather hard to comprehend— 
e.g. Laccosted aman asI was riding along, who was 
at work in a corn field with ‘‘ My friend, can you tell 
me how far is itto the Iron Works?” “ Well, I don't 
know exactly—but itis considerable of a piece” '—Hav- 
ing obtained this very concisc idea of the distance to the 
Iron Works, and being afraid that he would take offence 
if I asked him how large a piece it might be, 1 inquired, 
“ What kind of a road isit?’””—‘* Well, it’s rather a 


roughish road""—which I found by sad experience con- 
sisted of hills half a mile long and up which my good 
horse and myself were obliged to fare alike—each foot- 
ing it “ on his own hook.” 





with a freer will than the two dollars and a half 
I send Mr Barrett every year.” And the thriving 
appearance of his farm showed that wherever he 
had got his theory of farming, the school was a 
gooi_one, 

At one of the places where I stopped to rest 
my horse today in looking around, I noticed the 
very thrifty appearance of the fruit trees, And 
this seems generally to be the case: the soil appears 
to be suited to the growth of fruit trees, and their 
hardy looking and fine forms showed that they 
might yield to the owner a bountiful supply of 
fruit, I did not ascertain whether they raised 
many cherry and plum trees, but should imagine 
the soil that bearsthe apple will also sustain 
these, I was nota little disappointed, however, 
to ascertain that nearly all the fine looking trees 
I saw around me were the original, miserable, un- 
improved fruit—and could not but look on it as 
an abuse of the bounties of Providence. The 
reason, as they informed me, why there were not 
more trees grafted was, the distance they general- 
ly lived from any large market, and the difficulty 
of procuring good scions for grafts, Neither of 
these objections, as it seems to me, is of much 
weight, as the difference between the increased 
price of good fruit, and the total unsaleableness 
of that now produced would amply pay all the 
trouble and expense of transportation, And by a 
number uniting and sending for a package of sci- 
ohs, the expense would be very small. Our 
friends Kenrick or Winship would furnish a lib- 
eral supply fora trifle. But the shoe pinched 
somewhere else—I found they were too apt to be 
disciples of the well enough school, and so long as 
the pigs and the children did not break their teeth 
in eating them, or die of dysentery, it was “ well 
enough,” and there was no use in indulging in 
luxury, There were many good and excellent 
exceptions to these remurks, some of which I shall 
mention hereafter. I found great numbers of 
trees growing along by the stone walls, oc- 
cupying room which would otherwise gen- 
erally lie idle, and which as your correspon- 
dent “ W. B.” very well observes, “ throws only 
halfits shadow on the farmer’s ground,” although 
J] imagine they are seldom so well cultivated or 
managed as his orchard. 


Your friend, Rusticus mm Unser. 





{Por the New England Farmer.) 
EXPEDIENT PROPOSED FOR INCREASING 
FODDER IN THE ENSUING WI\TER,. 

Whatever may be the fate of our hay crop 
this season, it seems certain that in gen- 
eral there is little left in our barns from the 
hay crop of last year: and thet many of our 
farming animals and horses are likely to be 
brought into a low condition by the scarcity of 
fodder in the ensuing winter. It will ‘be impor- 
tant, therefore, to extend the experiment of chop- 
ping straw which promises not to be deficient this 
year. Onsome of the stage lines this expedien 
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ia said of late to have found more favor than 
heretofore. We may also use potatoes for our 
horses which is a practice approved of by some in 
modern times. 

But there is another promising article of which 
it seems not too late for usto avail ourse!ves, and 
which probably, bas not been thought of with 
this view. 

Indian corn cannot be raised at this season with 
any expection of ripening tts seed; but it may be 
raised for the sake of its stem, leaf, and parts des- 
finer! to help its seeding. There are vacant spots 
on a farm, (no matter how small) on which some 
aceds may be put; but worn out pastures and 
other fields, without ultimate material loss to the 
farmer, may be turned up by the plough and well 
harrowed ; and then have corn set in them close- 
ly, manuring the ground with strewed ashes or 
plaster of Paris. As to hoeing, it will be out of the 
question, exceptto remove weeds. Just before the 
season brings on frosty nights, the whole of the plant 
may be cut up from the roots, and carried off the 
ground without risk or loss of time from letting it 
be left out to be turned and dried, since it may be 
put directly under the cover of our barns, sheds 
and out louses, till fittobe stowed closely for regu- 
Jar use. Indian corn seems to be the only article, 
in our present farming system, which can be sub- 
jected to this treatment and advantageously used 
before it is ripe for seeding (unless, perhaps millet 
be an exception, an article of which I say nothing, 
since I know nothing.) Be it observed here, that 
the stem of the corn comes into use entire, as do 
also the parts of the plant, including the cob, and 
its unripe seed. Whether the latter articles wil 
prove healthy I know not, but the experiment will 
probably be tried by no one to a length to produce 
hazard, where the food is mixed with other food. 

The farmer must judge himself what species of 
corn he will adopt for his experiment, if he ap- 
proves of the p'an. A rich so:] may make 
Virginia white corn answer well, but for other sic- 
vations, New England corn down to the six weeks 
corn, may be proper. The Virginia corn will 
yield to my own knowledge a very large crop, be- 
fore the time of its ripening. If the experiment 
ih the main should succeed, practice will improve 
our knowledge against another season. 

In a scarce year, cattle should be kept warm, as 
they then require less food to make them thrive. 
They should be fed also by small portions at a 
time, to make them eat the whole of what is placed 
before them and digest it. Anda little currying 

will do them no harm, 

That something should be tried under present 
circumstances is evident. Laboring cattle are 
acon worn down when ill fed: by being lean also, 
they lose not only much of their speed and 
strength, but of their momentum, (or effect in 
consequence of their being more full of flesh and 
weight) in drawing, and they and their drivers get 
mto bad habits, when they call much for the 
whip or goad stick. Cows and sheep and young 
animals (especially the latter) suffer much when 
food is scanty, ‘és does also the manure yard. 
Sat verbum. Emeritus. 


By the Editor.—The foregoing hints are worth 
the attention of all farmers whether their hay crop 
is or is notlikely to come in short of their antici- 
pation. We believe that more food for cattle can 
be raised ona given quantity of ground, and with 


cultivated with corn,than when almost any other 
vegetable is chosen for that purpose. 





[Extract of a letter to the Editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer by M. M. Henkle, Esq. Sec. of the Indian- 
opolis Board of Agriculture.] 


Dear Sin—“It will probably be gratifying 
to know that we in the ‘far west’ are not wholly 
neglectful of the great interests of Agriculture. 
Our Legislature last session, passed, unanimously, 
an agricultural Jaw, which, though imperfect, is 
pre; aratory to something more perfect and efficient, 
when the agricultural public sha!l become suffi- 
ciently interested in the matter to demand, or at 
least to approve of a more extensive and liberal sys- 
tem of legislative action in the promotion of this 
important department of industry. 

The law in question contemplates the organi- 
zation of an Agricultural Society, in each county 
in the State. These County Societies are inten- 
ded to act locally in their sphere in the promotion 
of the common cause, and are required to report, 
annually, their proceedings &c. with the agricu!- 
tural statistics of the county to a State Board of 
Agriculture, consisting of five members, appoin- 
ted by the Governor, who are entrusted as a sort 
of centre of agricultural intel!igence, and who in 
like manner are required to report to the Legisla- 
ture such information, general and local, with 
such suggestions as they may deem advisable. 
This report, if approved by the Legislature will 
be given to the public, in such manner as they 
may think best. 

“ As a member of the State Board and under 
an order of that body, by which J, as their Secre- 
tary am entrusted to correspond with such inte!li- 
gent agriculturists as I should select for the pur- 
pose, I take the liberty to address you on the sub- 
ject of common interest to you and to us, 

‘«T desire your views freely, and any informa- 
tion «f value you may possess, especially new, on 
any subject or subjects you may select, connected 
with the gencral subject under consideration ; but 
especially [ wish for your views and information 
on the growth of timber trees, and of silk. 

*“ What can you tell us of the comparative ad- 
vantages of cultivating the locust, chesnut, &c. ? 
What experiments have been madein your region 


in the | \Jtivation of the Morus Multicaulis ? 
What | ~ been the success of those experiments ? 
&e. & 


“ Avain, the State Board, desirous to collect an 
Agricultural Library, and not being provided by 
the State with any funds for this purpose, 
have resolved as one means of attaining their ob- 
ject to solicit of the agricultural editors of tie 
country, a copy of their respective periodicals. 
All to whom we have made the application, and 
who have since had time to reply, have very 
kindly complied with the request, and have sent 
the past as well asthe current numbers. We hope 
for the like exercise of generosity from you, 
though we can promise no other compensation than 
what arises from the pleasure of doing good, and 
the possibility of extending thereby, the circula- 
tion of the (now) oldest, and one of the most val- 
uable agricultural papers in the Union.” 

By the Editor. We shall comply with the re- 
quest of this gentleman, who has honored us 
with the above application to the extent of our 
means and leisure ; and we are happy that the 





less labor and expense when properly seeded and 


organisation of the Board of which he appears to be 
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an active and efficient officer, should give occa- 
sion for us to offer our congratulations. But we 
are sorry to say that we have not in possession any 
complete sets of the volumes of the N. E. Farmer, 
(now amounting to 13 volumes in al.) but will, 
with pleasure forward to him, for the use of the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture, a copy of each 
number as it is published, commencing with the 
first after the receipt of his letter from which the 
above is extracted. 





WHITE WEED, OR OX-EYED DAISY. 


We see some of our brethren are calling atten- 
tion, thus early in the season, to this troublesome 
weed, and we would also join them, heart and 
hand in the clamor. Jn some towns it has got a 
rank hold, to the exclusion of much better vegeta- 
bles, for wherever it gets settled, it will in time kill 
out all other grass, It is true, that ifmown while 
in blossom, it makes pretty good hay, but although 
it gives great show, and monopolizes the whole 
ground to itself, the actual burden per acre is very 
light indeed. But how shall it be exterminated 
is the question? Indeed where it has taken root 
in any considerable degree, it cannot be extermina- 
ted by individual exertion alone. There must be 
a union of forces, and all must move forward at 
once, for it is of little use for one man to exert 
himself and subdue it on his own land, when his 
next neighbor suffers it to go to seed, and that 
seed to float on the winds in every direction 
around him, thereby undoing by sloth .and negli- 
gence what has cost his neighbor much care and 
labor to accomplish. Associations should be 
found,—real “whole hog” anti-white weed Socie- 
ties should be formed, say in every section or 
school district for the purpose of destroying where 
it is already seeded, and keeping it out where it 
has not gotrooted. Mowing all that is in blossom, 
if it does not destroy the present crop, will pre- 
vent an immense growth in the future, and by 
continued mowing and grubbing up, the evil may 
in time, be wholly eradicated. We look upon it 
as a pernicious trouble to the farmer, for it actual- 
ly robs him of much valuable fodder, and reduces 
the value of his land. Much may be done by 
preventing an increase in future, and every pre- 
caution ought to be taken to keep it out of those 
districts where it has never made its appearance, 
The manure made by cattle fed upon hay which 
contains it in a ripened state, should be suffered 
to lie over one season and fermented, and stirred 
often so that the seeds shall either be made to 
vegetate and destroyed as soon as they grow, or 
rendered inert by the fermentation. In our esti- 
mation too much judgment, exertion and energy 
cannot be called to bear upon this unprofitable and 
perplexing plant. It is time to begin some system 
of offensive as well as defensive operations upon 
so strong an enemy. 


The following is the conclusion of an article 
in the Genesee Farmer on the same subject: 

Cannot the old plant be prevented from going to 
seed? Can they not be destroyed? And can 
we not serve the young plants in the same man- 
ner? Now let us consider what course will be 
most effectual for these purposes. Some. plants 
when not in a growing state, will bear to be turn- 
ed over with little injury. We have had Spear 
Grass which was planted in autumn, rise nearly 
two feet through a bed of earth; but Jate in the 
spring when its vegetation is vigorous, it would be 
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smothered at half that depth. Let the Ox-eye 
Daisy then be ploughed under with a deep, even, 
regular furrow, when in its most growing state, 
and suffocation must ensue. The ground howev- 
er, Will probably contain unsprouted seeds. When 
the old plants have rotted, successive ploughings 
and harrowings may be necessary to destroy the 
young plants that come forward, and to bring up 
more seed near the surface of the germinate. 
Perseverance can conquer all such enemies, and 
make a profitable business of it to the farmer. 
Maine Farmer, 








{From the Practical Farmer.]} 
FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 

The following extract from the Journal of a 
Board for the extension of the culture of silk, 
connected with the Agricultural Society of Bava- 
ria, contains ideas which may prove useful to as- 
sociations combined for similar purposes in the 
United States : 


After reading of the resolutions and the list of 
the members of the new Board, the Counseller of 
State, M. de Haggi, spoke in substance as follows: 

“GENTLEMEN. — The resolutions which have 
just been read explain the end for which you have 
convened. It is not less than to procure to your 
country an important branch of industry, known 
by the name of culture of silk. Like the Greeks, 
Italians and French we wish to call silk culture 
into existence. The culture of silk will be an 
incidental business, the secondary work of chil- 
dren, paupers and okl people. Encouraged by 
the example of Greece, Italy and France we wish 
to trust it to the fair hands of ladies, who could 
by way of amusement, and without any expense, 
obtain within six weeks, a most elegant material 
for the ornament of their persons and of their 
apartments. 

“The whole enterprize requires nothing further 
than to feed the silk worms in the spring with 
tmulberry leaves; a care not greater, but surely 
more useful, than the feeding of dogs, birds, and 
cats; to keep them eiean, and to grant them a 
little s; ace ina room to spin their silk. These 
are the means by which the cocoons are obtained, 
and these furnish again eggs: and here ends the 
whole culture: for the cocoons themselves are ar- 
ticles of commerce. 

“ The business of the board is for the present: 
1. to attend to the plantation of mulberry trees ; 
2. to procure silk worms: 3, ani lastly, to guide 
in the use of these means. Only after these three 
preliminaries have been attended to begins the 
first chapter of fabrication.” 

Mulberry must not be planted separate along 
the street, exposed to dust, or to northerly winds, 
nor in a marshy soil; but on the contrary in a 
sheltered place, with an ex;osure to the sun. 
Cobb’s Manualasserts that the white mulberry has 
been found superior to the purple or native red. 
Rush’s report enumerates seven varieties of the red, 
and says that “the leaves of the native red mulber- 
ry tree agree perfectly with si k-worms, and yield 
very good silk, is a fact so well established by the 
experience of more than a century, that to doubt 
it would amount to an absurdity. It appears 
however, that the leaves do not suit the constitu- 
tion of French worms and the author [Vr De- 
longchamps] of the experiment, which he made 
to satisfy himself on this point, therefore, decides 








—— 


against the fitness of the tree for the food of Ux 
insects.” 

“ The roots of the mulberry tree strike very, 
deep into the ground, so that the surface not 
being impoverished as it is by many trees, whose 
roots are found more in the upper soil, other 
kinds of cu'tivation may be prosecuted around it. 
Neither its shade nor the droppings of rain from 
its leaves is considered prejudicial to plants 
growing beneath. 

Moist lands in valleys and near rivers induce a 
very rapid growth in the trees; but their leaves 
contain in such situations, too much watery mat- 
ter, and though eaten voraciously are hurtful to 
the worms frem their comparative want of nourish- 
ishment. The labors of the insect are also 
layed, andthe quality of their produce injured, 
by the weakness of constitution resulting from 
this cause. Trees in dry soils give fewer leaves, 
but any deficiency in their quantity is amply com- 


de- 


pensated by the greater nutriment which they af- | 


ford and as a necessary consequence by the su- 
perior quality of the silk produced.”—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Extra food for silk worms.—Mr Loudon men- 


tions that M, Bonafons, an experienced cultiva- | 
tor of silk worms found that “dandelions sustain- | 


ed them until the fourth change, when the leaves 
of the mulberry were substituted.” If this plant 
should answer in the United States the fact is im- 
portant, as it is the first vegetable that appears in 
spring, Various works, during the last thirty 
years have repeated the following statement, viz : 
that Dr Bellardi, of "Turin, afier a number of ex- 


periments, found that young worms eat dried mul- | 


berry leaves with avidity. The leaves must be 
collected about the end of autumn before frosts 
and in dry weather, and at a time when the heat 
is greatest ; then dried inthe sun, and laid up ina 
dry place, after they have been reduced to powder. 
When given to the worms, this powder should be 
slightly moistened with water, and a puree! of it 
placed before the worms, ‘This practice, ac- 
cording to Du Halde, is pursued in China, with 


this difference, that the leaves are merely kept in 


earthern jars. 
The writer wishes it to be distinctly understood 


that the above substitutes for the proper food of 


silk worms ought only to be used when this can- 
not be had. Due attention except in a very late 
spring, will always enable us to accommodate the 
hatching of the worms to the vegetation of the 
mulberry tree.—Rush’s Report. 


SiLK IN ESSEX COUNTY. 


Messrs Eprrors—I am gad to observe the 
symptoms of regeneration spreading in our good- 


ly town; and J hope our business men and our 
men of money, will cherish the spirit of enter- | 


prise and improvement which is abroad in’ the 
land. It needsonly a proper a plication of the 
means we possess, to make Salem what she ought 
to be. 
buta tithe of the natural advantages we possess 


It is humiliating to see other places with 


J 


taking the lead and far outstripping Salem in every | 


thing of a business nature, 

The bad tendency of this laxity of enterprise, 
and inactivity of our abundant capital, in driving 
from our community the « boneand sinew” of the 
town, has repeatedly been laid before us. But a 
new impulse has been given! Salem has awaken- 
ed! Salem will prosper! 


——= 
| The olject of this communication is to suggest 
the practicability of fortuing a company for the 
growth and manufacture of silk. The County of 
Essex possesses within itself all the advantages 
of raising and manufacturing an article which 
annually takes from the county thousands of dol- 
lars. The suggestion of the erection of a Manu- 
factory for the production of silk fabrics is not 
visionary. It can be done. “ Whatever man has 
done, man may do,” isan old adage; and where 
is the man, or where a nation that has performed 
athing which a Yankee has not performed, or 
‘could not perform, with additions and improve- 
meus ? 

Some of the farmers of Essex, a few years 
since, in consequence of the suggestions of ob- 
serving men, and the encouragement given by 
Agricultural Societies, planted very extensively 
the mulberry tree. ‘They have probably upwards 
of 100,000 of them in full vigor, which would 
yie'd Silk amply sufficient to supply the wants of 
the county, and moreover leave a surplus for ex- 
| portation. ‘The culture of silk has from the first 
co onization of the country, more or less engaged 
the attention of the American People. As early 
us 1745, the colonies of Georgia and Vi ginia ex- 
ported quantities of raw Silk to Engiand. The 
manufacture of Sewing Silk has been carried on 
‘in Connecticut and Massachusetts very profitably 
‘for a number of years. America is destined to 
| become a rich silk growingand silk manufactur- 

ing country,” was the remark of a distinguished 

| patron of domestic industry. It has been proved 
| by actua! experiment, that the quality of Ameri- 
‘ean silk is far superior to that of France or Italy 
and that the product from the same number of 
trees Is greater, 

I shal feel myself well repaid, if this ecommu- 





} 
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of American Manufactures in Salem more partic- 
u arly to this subject, being convinced that should 
i they act upon the suggestion of erecting a manu- 
fuetory for the production of silk fabrics, they will 
‘find the experiment yrove suecessful, thereby 
introducing a new article of commerce, and thus 
ben fitting the whole nation, by saving to the 
leountry part of the immense’ amount which is 
lannualy paid for this article in the markets of 
France and England.—Essex Register. 


: 


nication serves to direct the attention of the friends 


Ciover wirn Oars,—Many of the farmers in 

West Chester and Putnam counties sow clover 
seed with their oats—thinking it takes better than 
Iryve or wheat, The ordinary rotation in most 
parts of this section of the Union is corn, oats, 
lnye or wheat with clover. In order to secure 
l the coriching prope rties of the ce over, I should 
suppose, even in this rotation, it woud be prof- 
| iteble te sow clover, with a view of turning it un- 
der forrye or wheat in the fall. The expense 
of seed and sowing is but a trifle. The pasture, 
from the time the oats are cut to that for fall 
ploughing, will pay for all expenses, 





| A company hus been formed at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. for the manufacture of silk, witha capita! of 
¥2060,000. hey are now erecting a building for 
|that purpose, 80 feet long, by 35 feet wide, and 
four stories high. 





Nothing should be done in haste but the grip- 
ping of fleas, 
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AGRECULCUBRB. 
LAYING DOWN GRASS LAND. 

In the 3d volume of the Memoirs of the Board 
of Agriculture of the State’ of New York, we 
find an article by S. De Witt, Esq. of Albany 
from which we extract the following. 

There, in Great Britain, we are taught that in 
in order to have good pastures or meadows, no 
pains or expense must be spared to enrich the soil, 
where that is needed, to destroy as far as_ possible 
by a suitable course of husbandry every weed or 
plant that previously occupied the field; to have 
the ground perfectly pulverized by ploughing and 
harrowing, and then to sow on it a plentiful 
quantity of grass seed suited to the soil, and of 
those kinds which have been proved to be the 
best for those purposes. The fault I mean to find 
with our practice contrasted with that of the Eng- 
lish is this—for pasture or meadow we sow in 
the spring of the year, ona field of winter grain 
asmall quantity of grass seed, from which we 
expect our future pastures and meadows, and 
trust to their branching out in two or three years 
so as to make tolerable pastures or meadows. In 
the meanwhile other grasses and weeds spring up 
80 as to occupy most of the ground; and this is 
most notoriously the case in our new country, 
where the seeds of thousands of varieties of 
plants lie in the ground ready to spring up and 
overcome the growth of artificial grasses. In or- 
der to prevent this, the English practice before 
described isthe more necessary here. The abo- 
riginal weeds must first be destroyed by preceding 
crops, especially by those which require the use of 
the hoe, and then such a quantity of clean well 
selected grass seeds must be sown as will clever- 
ly fill the ground and in their growth smother 
every other vegetable, For this purpose too much 
seed cannot be put into the ground at once. The 
practice of putiing a small quantity of grass seed 
on ground laid down for pastures or meadows is 
one of the greatest errors in the husbandry of our 
country. Onthis subject I wish that our farmers 
would consult a book published in London, called 
the Complete Grazier. It gives recipes for the 
kinds and quantities of seed per acre proper to 
be sown on all the varieties of soils, such as clay, 
Joam, sand, chalk, peats, up-landa, mid-lands, low- 
lands. 

Asa sample [I will copy a recipe for an acre for 
low-land ; meadow fox-tail 2 pecks, meadow fes- 
cue 2 pecks, rough stalked poa 2 pecks, ray grass 
1 peck, vernal grass 1 quart, white clover 2quarts 
marl grass 2 quarts, rib grass 2 quarts. 

In the recipes for the various soils, the quantity 
of seed is generally about a bushel per acre. Let 
this be compared with our practice. 

Here it is proper to be observed, that in laying 
down grounds for pasture lands, the English 
select the seeds of such grasses as will come to 
maturity in succession; but [ think they carry 
this scheme to excess, and that there is no neces- 
sity for a mixture of such a variety of seeds to 
be used for these purposes. In our country the 
most esteetned grasses are white and red clover, 
timothy or herd’s grass, the red top, and foul 
meadow. With these some other indigenous 
grasses intermix, the merits of which deserve to 
be investigated. Our best grasses for meadows 
are unquestionably the timothy, the red top, and 
foul meadow. The meritsof this last mentioned 
grass are not generally known, and I suspect it to 
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be the best, for low alluvial soils,to be found in 
our country. It appears to me to be a variety of 
the red.top, Agrostis vulgaris, and preferable to it, 
being more delicate in its structure, and having 


I have been told by an acquaintance from Orange 
county, that it is chiefly used on the reclaimed 
drowned landsthere, and preferred to all other 
grasses, and that it yields most abundant crops. I 
know from my own observation for a number of 
years, that without any artificial preparation it has 
gradually supplanted the coarse aquatic grasses, 
on the lower parts of the low lands at Ithaca. 
There can be no better hay than that which is 
made of it. Onarich moist soil, it will grow 
uncommonly dense, and I should think would 
yield as much from an acre as any other of the 
best cultivated grasses. 

In order to make a good meadow on a rich soil 
I would recommend this practice. Destroy all 
the weeds and natural grasses by ploughing, har- 
rowing, and suitable crops. Prepare the ground 
by sufficiently pulverizing it, and then sow on it 
so much timothy seed as that the growth from it 
shall immediately cover the ground, atleast as thick 
as a field of flax. This then will give you a clear 
abundant crop of timothy to the exclusion of ev- 
ery other grass. Or if the ground be inclined to 
moisture, use foul meadow seed in the same man- 
ner; or make use of of a mixture of timothy and 
foul meadow ; at all events be not sparing of seed, 
and immediate abundant crops will be the re- 
ward, ‘Timothy and foul meadow or red top, I 
consider as the best of all grasses for our lowland 
meadows, and the more every other kind is kept 
out of them the better. Some of the English 
grasses may be advantageously used in laying 
down permanent pasture grounds; but white 
clover and timothy are the best in use among us. 
Red clover is to be preferred for soiling and en- 
riching the ground, when fallowing is intended. 
By means of it, with the assistance of gypsum, 
the poorest soils can be made valuable. 


I have said that too much seed cannot be 
put into the ground at once. Every body knows 
what a small quantity is generally used, and how 
long it is before lands laid down as pastures or 
meadows come to perfection, and how they are 
injured by grasses of spontaneous growth which 
ought not to be there ; but for which the greater 
part of the surface of the ground is left by the 
stingy sower. In confirmation of the propriety 
of these remarks, I will make further quotations 
from the Complete Grazier. 

“The following proportions were sown a few 
years since by the Earl of Darlington: white or 
Dutch clover 17 lbs., clean hay seed 14 bushels, 
rib grass 14 Ibs., trefoil 141bs. By which means 
(the soil being previously ploughed very fine and 
made perfectly level,) the land was speedily cover- 
ed with a thick and excellent herbage. The only 
exceptionable thing in this practice is the quanti- 
ty of sved, which is certainly too large for a stat- 
ute acre.” 

The last remark, I presume, means an unnec- 
essary waste of seed, not that the quantity used 
was an injury to the production of the field. 

“Mr Dalton’s mode of laying down land to 
grass, is to make the ground perfectly smooth and 
then sow upon every acre the following seeds, viz. 
hay seeds 6 bushels, rib grass 12 Ibs., white or 
Dutch clover 8 Ibs., burnet 5 lbs. He manures it 
| with a compost of earth, dung and ashes, 
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leaves more slender, longer and greater abundance. 
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thoroughly mixed together, and folds his sheep up- 
on it, &c. ‘The proportion of seed, however, is 
still too great, though in other respects his man- 
agement be excellent. 

“In the laying down of land for the purpose of 
forming a good meadow, greatly superior to the 
generality of pastures, the late Mr Curtis recom- 
mends the following grasses, and two species of 
clover, to be mixed in the following proportions : 
meadow fescue grass ] pint, meadow fox-tail 
grass ] pint, rough tailed meadow grass 4 pint, 
smooth stalked meadow grass 4 pint, crested dog’s 
tail 4 pint, sweet scented spring grass 4 pint, white 
or Dutch clover $ pint, common or red clover 
4 pint. 

“These are to be mixed together, and about 
three bushels sown on an acre.” 

Such appears to be the practice where agricul- 
ture has been growing towards perfection, ‘aided 
by all the efforts of man, and the acquisitions of 
science and experience assiduously and constantly 
applied for its amelioration, for more than a thous- 
and years. Now let the practice in our country 
be considered. With the reflection of this light 
on it, how most wretched does it appear! 

How far the grasses of Europe are proper for 
our country, experience must decide. We know 
that one of our best grasses, timothy or herds’ 
grass, cannot be cultivated to advantage in Eng- 
land, and sufficient experiments have not been 
made, or if made, not recorded, to ascertain 
which of the English grasses would be an acqui- 
sition in our practice of husbandry. Nor have 
the proper reséarches yet been tnade to our pas-~ 
turages and meadows, by the introduction of the 
grasses on which our cattle subsist in their ranges 
in our forests, For this purpose J would advise, 
that a botanist should turn a horse or cow, not 
starved, but with an appetite rather sated, into the 
woods at a proper season of the year, and observe 
the grasses which the animal would select for his 
food. Bythis means some might be discovered 
which would make valuable additions to those 
used with us for our pastures or meadows. 








SUCKERS ON INDIAN CORN. 

Farmers have been divided in the opinion, 
whether it was best to deprive Indian corn of the 
suckers which are given out from the roots, &c. 
or not. We have been inclined to the opinion 
that it was best, considering them as depriving 
the kernel of food which it ought to have, and 
thereby lessening the crop. 

Some statements in the last Cultivator, if cor- 
rect, prove that it is wrong to cut them off, but 
that they should be allowed to spindle and be- 
come matured with the other stalks. Why this 
should be done will be best understood by stating 
a few items of the process of fertilizing the seeds 
of plants. It is a fact, that plants are both male 
and female, and that the yellow dust or pollen 
which is produced by a certain part of the flower 
must be received or a portion of it by another 
part of the flower or plant and conveyed to the 
seeds or they will never come to maturity. Now 
pollen, in indian corn, is formed by the spindle, 
and this must descend upon the silk which is put 
out from the husk or ear, and be thence conveyed 
to the seed, and causes it to become matured or 
ripened. Hence the reason why some rows of 
corn in an ear orthe tips of some ears, have no 
kernels ; they have not received any pollen. The 
statement of the person alluded to is to the fol- 
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lowing purport, viz: The lower portion of ker- 
nels put out the silk first, and the higher ones, 
jn succession—a new circle of them presenting 
themselves continually until they are all out and 
all impregnated. Now the male blossoms, on 
the spindle, do not remain in vigor more than six 
days, and if the weather be hot and dry not so 
long. There is danger therefore, that all the ker- 
nels will not become fertilized by the main stalks, 
but the suckers coming after in succession, will 
afford sufficient for the purpose, and the ears be- 
come filled. There is not the least doubt on the 
score of the necessity of the pollen of the spin- 
dle for rendering the kernel of the ear plump and 
good ; but the question to be decided is—does 
the spindle of the main stalk ever fail of doing 
this ? If it iscommon for them to do this, then 
the suckers, if they grow up and spindle in sea- 
son, are absolutely necessary, and should never 
be cutdown, It is a subject worth examining, 
and we hope our farmers will watch narrowly 
this summer and test the truth of it.—Maine 
Farmer. 





PICKING GEESE ALIVE, 

Pennant, an English writer, says that geese are 
plucked five timesin the year in Lincolnshire, 
once for the quills, and four times for the feathers, 
that he saw the goslings six weeks old deprived of 
their feathers and tails. Many of them perished 
under the operation, Picking geese alive is how- 
ever a cruel practice; but doubtless, there is one 
period of the year in which the feathers come off 
with less pain than at others. Moubray holds the 
following language : 

A writer in the Monthly Magazine, December, 
1823, remarks humanely on the cruelty of pluck- 
ing the living goose, proposing a remedy, which I 
should rejoice exceedingly to find practicable and 
effective. He remarks on the additional torture 
experienced by the poor fowl, from the too fre- 
quent unskilfulness and want of dexterity of the 
operator — generally a woman. The skin and 
flesh are sometimes so torn as to occasion the 
death of the victim ; and even when the fowls are 
plucked in the most careful manner, they lose 
their flesh and appetite; their eyes become dull, 
and they languish ina most pitiable state, during 
a longer or a shorter period. Mortality also has 
been periodically very extensive in the flocks of 
geese, from sudden and imprudent exposure of 
them to the cold, after being stripped, and more 
especially during severe seasons and sudden at- 
mosperic vicissitudes. There are many instances 
in bleak and cold situations, of hundreds being 
lost in a single night, from neglect of the due pre- 
caution of comfortable shelter for as long a time 
as it may appear to be required, The remedy 
proposed, on the above autherity, is as follows; 
Feathers are but of a year’s growth, and in the 
moulting season they spontaneously fal! off and 
are supplied by afresh fleece, When, however, 
the geese are in full feather, let the plumage be 
removed, close to the skin, by sharp scissors. 
The produce would not be much reduced in 
quantity, whi'st the quality would be greatly im- 
proved, and an indemnification be experienced, in 
the uninjured health of the fowl, and the benefit 
obtained to the succeeding crop. Labor also 
would be saved in dressing, since the quilly por- 
tion of the feathers, when forcibly detached from 
the skin, is generally in such a state, as, after all 
to require the employment of scissors. After 





this operation shall have been performed, the 


down from the breast may be removed by the 
same means, 

The time has arrived, I trust, for successful ex- 
ertions in the cause of compassion towards tortur- 
ed and help'ess animals ; and I presume to make 
a serious call on the clergy and leading aristocracy 
of the districts implicated, for the exercise of their 
influence in this case, granting the reform to be 
practicable, 

We fully believe that feather beds are worse 
than useless—that they have debilitated and se- 
riously injured many a constitution. The follow- 
ing is from the Long Island Star: 


Sir,—Beiieving as I do, that the cause of hu- 
manity is much neglected, and that there is. stil! 
room for improvement, and amongst the various 
species of cruelty, practised by those who profess 
to be conscientious of inflicting unnecessary pain 
either upon the human or animal creation, I con- 
sider that picking geese alive is one that might 
be ranked among the greatest. 

Many are conscientious respecting nicking hor- 
ses, and making use of slaves’ produce, and hold 
it cruel and inhuman; I would ask a reflecting 
community, is it more so than picking geese alive ? 
I answer no! I am well aware that it is almost 
heresy to advance such ideas to many, especially 
those whose minds are shackled with the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers, I have of late made 
mention of this subject, and have freely ex- 
pressed my views, and am happy to say that many 
entertain views which accord with my own; yet 
there are many who stand strongly opposed. In 
a late conversation with some of those who are in 
this practice, I was told unhesitatingly that if 
geese were picked in the right time, it caused no 
pain, which assertion I hold entirely erroneous, 
and will pledge myself to give one dollar per 
head for all geese that can be brought to me in a 
state that the feathers can be picked without pain, 
They may tell this to one who has never had ex- 
perienee and who has never witnessed the cruel 
scene of picking geese alive. The usual prac- 
tice where I am acquainted is to draw a stocking 
over the head, in order to prevent the goose biting 
the one who picks it. I would ask those who ad- 
vocate this inhuman practice, why does the goose 
bite? The answer will be, because it is hurt by 
forcing or extricating the feathers from their sock- 
ets of flesh, and for the better information of those 
who never witnessed the picking of geese, I will 
give a faint idea of such a scene and its effects. 
Ihave seen a flock of geese which apparently 
were healthy, full of animation, which would not 
suffer any one to approach them, driven into apen 
caught and stripped of their coat of feathers, till 
they were almost naked. I have seen them lie 
panting and struggling under the most excruciating 
pain, whilst under this cruel operation, 
seen the blood flow from their veins—I have seen 
the flesh torn from the body, because the feathers 
were set strongly in the body, I have seen the 
same flock, who but a few hours ago would not 
suffer you to approach them, stand by the way- 
side in a dull, stupid, and inanimate state, with 
their wings drooping to the ground, suffering me 
to approach them and take them in my hands. I 
would ask what has caused this great change ?— 
Certainly nothing but the cruel operation which 
has been inflicted on them. And for what? Why, 
for the sake of gain, as it will be told you; and to 
justify this cruel practice, it is argued that it is 
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necessary, 80 as to make the raising of geese lw 
crative business, and it is necessary to have beds. 
To the first, I will propose to those who entertain 
such views, to take a flock of geese and divide 
them equal, and give them equal chance alike as 
to pasture or range, and pick one of the flocks, 
und then make sale of the feathers, and then 
purchase any kind of grain with the proceeds 
of such feathers, and feed it to the flock so 
picked, and they will find in the fall of the 
year that the geese which have not been pick- 
ed will be earlier fit for market, and far heav- 
ier, and will make better returns; so, instead 
of it being advantageous to pick, it is an actual 
loss. This idea is supported by actual expe- 
rience, and as to its being necessary to have 
beds, that we can have from the picking when 
sent to market. But I would suggest the pro- 
priety of sleeping on mattresses or beds of straw 
in warm weather, to promote health ; and it is 
further argued, that if you do not pick them they 
will shed their feathers, and then it js time to 


pick them so as to cause no pain, Jn answer 
to this, I will advise those who so argue, to 
try the experiment on themselves. Say, (to 


wit,) there are often times when the hairs of 
their heads or a part will come out without 
pain—let them suffer some one to snatch the 
hairs from their heads until it is as bare es 
the body of the goose, and see if it will create 
pain or not, Who can, after being aequainted 
with the reality of this species of cruelty, lay 
his head on a pillow of feathers with a clear con- 
science knowing that the pillow is composed of ma- 
terials which have caused severe painsand shedding 
of blood on a poor helpless animal, which might 
be obtained without pain. Much more might 
be said on this inhuman practice, but I am 
well aware that I have encroached on your 
columns by the length of this article; the ob- 
ject of my placing my views in your columns, 
is to give them a more wide circulation than 
1 could otherwise do, hoping that a word to 
the wise is sufficient. Y. Farmer. 





Mowixe Macnine.—We have seen at theshop 
of Mr Johnson, in Cherry street,a mowing ma- 
chine, which we are told is the first of the kind 
built in this country. The cutting operation is 
performed by circular knives fastened upon the 
periphery of a horizontal wheel five feet in diam- 
eter. This wheel is suspended upon a perpendicu- 
lar iron shaft, which hangs upon a lever, by which 
the knives are raised or lowered at the pleasure of 
the driver to suit any unevenness in the ground. 
|The motion is given by geering, connected with 
| the wheels, on which the whole machine rests. 
The machine will weigh aton, and is moved by 
two horses. Upon the horizontal wheel, and just 
within the edge ‘of the knives is a tub of light 
wood, which has the effect of carrying the mown 
grass into a swath. We see not but that the 
thing will work well on smooth land, but where 
there are rocks of much unevenness it cannot. It 
is said to be capable of mowing ten acresa day, 
and certainly, for the mower, it is much easier tw 
ride on this machine, than to swing a common 
scythe. The machine was invented in Eng- 
land, but the laborers there, probably under the 
guide of some philanthropic leader, made war 
upon it, and would never permit it to be used in 
peace.—WV. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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FARM SCHOOL ON THOMPSON'S ISLAND. 

On the 9th inst. we had the pleasue of joining a 
large party of respectable inhabitants of Boston, in an 
excursion to visit the Boston Asylum and Farm School. 
The steamboat General Lincoln gave us a rapid and 
pleasing conveyance to one of the islands in Boston 
harbor, called Thompson's Island, in which the above 
named seminary is situated. This steamboat is a de- 
lightful vehicle, aud won its way with a swift and easy 
progression among the isles and promontories which 
diversify and adorn as fine an expanse as ever presented 
a vase to the majesty of Neptune,or a mirror to his 
queen, Madam Amphitrite. 

A little past 9 A. M., we were landed ata wharf re- 
cently constructed by the founders of the establishment 
and were conducted by Capt. Chandler, the Superin- 
tendent, to a large and commodious Farm house. This 
is of brick, standing in an elevated site, from which isa 
beautiful and romantic view of the outer and the inner 
harbor, as well asa picturesque country bordering on the 
water, and presenting various forms of beauty and sub- 
limity. The pupils of this school amounting to fifty- 
six were assembled in a large hall, in a neat but plain 
uniform dress, and exhibited as pleasing a collection of 
“happy faces,’ as we recollect ever to have seen. 
When we mentally contrasted the situation and pros- 
pec’s of these boys with the wretched and desperate con} 
dition from which they were rescued by the charity of 
the founders and patrons of the Farm School, we could 
not but wish success to the humane efforts of the latter ; 
and that they might long live and prosper, enjoying 
the happiness of being the means under Providence of 
rendering others happy and useful in their day and gen- 
eration, instead of paupers and criminals which with- 
out the helping hand of charity they could scarcely 
have failed of becoming. ‘The pupils of the institu- 
tion are taugl.t reading, writing and arithmetic, and par- 
ticular care is taken as well of their moral and physical 
as of their intellectual education. 

The visitors by invitation, walked over the farm, 
which consists of about 140 acres. Thisis naturally a 
good soil, and the quantity and quality of this prodnce 
is increasing under the skilful management of Captuin 
Chandler, who appears to have been born a farmer, and 

brought up a rural economist ; and a Letter man for the 
station he occupies, we believe could not be found in 
the Union. Hoping to obtaina particular statement of 
his improvements both in progress and in anticipation we 
shall say nothing about them till we can realize our 
wishes on this subject. 

The visiters were presented with hand bills contain- 
ing “ The first Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Boston Asylum and Farm School.’ By this it appears 
that * The proposition for a Farm School, for the more 
extensive rescue of idle and morally exposed children 
in our city, grew out of the fact,—that the Asylum for 
Indigent Boys, which has long been one of our favorite 
and most valued charities, was intended principally for 
orphan boys; that it did not and could not extend it- 
charge to vitiated children of twelve or fourteen years 
of age; and that it could not give employment 
to any of the children under its care: and that our 
House of Reformation, a municipal institution, re- 
ceives, and can receive none. except those, who shall 
be convicted of legal offences and shall be sent to it by 
acourt of Justice. A number of gentlemen in the 
city were therefore very desirous that an institution 
should be established here, to which chi'dren already 








corrupted or beyond parental control, and greatly ex- 
posed to corruption and of any age, —a surrender 
having been made of them by their pareats or guar- 
dians,—might be sent without the intervention of a 
legal conviction and sentence : and in which such ew- 

ployments might be pursued by the childrem, as would 
make the institution in the strictest sense a school of 
industry” &c. The proposed Farm School was alter- 

wards united with ‘ the Asylum for Indigent Boys’ and 
“ The Institution in its present form will comprehend 
all the benevolent objects of the-projectors both of the 
Farm School and the Asylum.” 

This institution, it appears to us constitutes one of 
the most important links inthe chain of charity. The 
boys who are admitted are not like the inmates of the 
House of Reformation stigmatized by vice and qualified 
by crime for receiving the benefits of the Asyluin 

Honest poverty here finds a refuge free from the con- 
tamination of evil communication, bad principles 
and bad examples: and the little pupilsare taug'it 
the most useful, healthful, and honorable of the arts 
and thus qualified to become profitable and :espectable 
members of society. It appears, however, by a state- 
ment made by Lieut. Governor Armstrong, as well as 
by the “ Report’ above quoted that the funds are not 
at present adequate to supply the wants and defray the 
expenses of the establishment on its present footing : a 
fact which if generally known, would, we hope, elicit 
such donations from the wealthy and the charitable as 
would fully develope and beneficially employ its means 
of doing good. 

Government of the Boys’ Asylum and Farm School.— 
Samuel T. Armstrong, President; Jonathan Philips, 
Vice President ; Edward S. Rand, Secretary ; William 
Hales, Treasurer ; Francis Parkman, John’ Tappan, 
John D. Williams, Moses Grant, Joseph Tuckerman, 
Charles C. Paine, William Gray, ’enjamin A. Gould, 
Henry B. Rogers, William H. Prescott, Henry Upham, 
Thomas G. Carey, Managers. 





FARMERS’ WORK. 

Food for Cattle the ensuing Winter —The present sea- 
son is net only very backward, but in some parts of the 
country it is said that hay must be very scarce, and 
substitutes therefore will be expedient if not 
indispensable. The farmer, however may yet raise 
corn, (as recommended by Emeritus in this day’s paper, 
page 1) may sow millet, or plough up a piece of pas- 
ture or astrip of mowing land and grow turnips for 
feeding cattle. Itis not necessary here to give direc- 
tions relative to the culture of these crops, we would 
only state our belief that English turnips at this scason, 
will be found to present the greatest advantages as food 
for cattle. They may well be sown as lite as the first 
of August, though it woald be desirabic lo sow as soon 
as possible after the meddle of July. We will here 
suggest some substitutes for hay, which may be worth 
consideration, though we have not known all of them 
tried. 

Weeds of every description, which are not noxious or 
poisonous to cattle may be cut while yet green, and be- 
fore their seeds are ripe, dried and put under cover. 
Cobs of India corn should be ground or pounded, and 
cob meal may be made a valuable substitute for more 
expe.sive food for domestic animals. Cabbage stalks 
and perhaps roots, also washed and cut with a straw 
cutter, or a sharp spade, and mixed up with a little In- 
dian meal and salted would furnish agreat deal of nu- 
tritious matter. ‘I'he haulm or vines of peas and bens 
are usefu! for fudder,ifdried in season without being 


—_—- = — — 

rots, beets, and other garden vegetables should be care- 
fully dried and preserved for fodder. In short almost 
all veget..ble substances, which contain no poisonous 
quality, and which can be reduced to a state 

which willenable cattle to masticate them will serve as 
a substitute for hay, more or less valuable. They 
should be cut fine with a straw-culter, and those which 
are least palatable mixed with others more so, and the 
whole with a little meal These messes shou!d be 
sprinkled with fine salt, or wet with salt water, and 
cattle will eat them with eagerness, and thrive as well 
as on the best of their winter fare, 





To the Editor of the New Eugland Farmer. 
Dear Sin—As there is much speculation upon the 
subject of silk culture, and the growth of the mulberry 
tree, | would suggest one argument ydduced by a pivus 
friend, against the project, viz. —The Rev. Clergy are 
interested in the subject. And he asks if it will not in- 
terrupt the solemnity of the Sabbath?!!! What a 
question for a sensible man to ask ! T. 
By the Edit.r.—None of the manipulations relative 
to the silk manufacture need to be performed on the 
Sabbath except feeding the worm, and no objections to 
feeding silk worms on that day could be suggested 
which would not as well apply to feeding cattle 
or other domestic animals, giving food or drink to chil- 
dren, milking cows, or caiching or harnessin, horses to 
ride to Church, &c. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, July 11, 1835. 

Hon, E. Vose exhibited very fine specimens of White 
Bigarreau and Black Tartarian Cherries. 

Messrs Hovey—Knight’s Scarlet Elton Strawberries, 
large and fragrant, the first of that kind exhibited. 

Messrs Winship, sent to the Hall a week since sever- 
al varieties of new sorts of strawberries (the list of 
which has been mislaid) some of them were represent- 
ed as being very prolific. 


For the Committee, E. M. Ricuarns. 


An adjourned meeting of this society will he held at 
the Hall in Cornhill,on Saturday next, at 11 o'clock 
A full and punctual attendance of the members is re- 
quested for the tiansuction of important business. 

July 13. I. Weston, Ju. Rec. See. 





According to the terms of the Farmer, no subscrip- 
tions are received for less than six months—we have 
had many take the paper one or two months, and then 
discontinue ; this subjects us to loss and makes our files 
imperfect In future a person commencing a new year 
will be charged for at least six months. < 





Death of Chicf Justice Marsha'l. 

It is with emotions of the deeprst regret that we an- 
nounce to our readers that Jonny Marsuarr, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, de- 
parted this life the 6th inst at the Boarding House of 
Mrs Crim, Walnut Philadelphia. 
ful intelligence cannot but produce a strong sensation 
throughout the whole country —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


stect, ‘T his pain- 


i? A meeting of the members of the Suffolk Bar 
was held on Monday, at which the Hon, Daniel Weh- 
ster offered a series of :esolutions, supported with his 
usual eloquence testifying their sense of the loss sustain- 
edby the community in the death of Chief Justice 
Marshall, and resolving that one of the members be 
appointed to deliver an address on his life and char- 





too much exposed to rain and dew. ‘Ihe tops of car- 
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FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, Juty 15, 1835. 

Peas $1 a bushel, Beans $1 a bushel, Cucumbers $1 
a dozen, Early Squas!es 3 to 4 cts. apiece, New Pota- 
toes a a bushel, Cabbages 6 cts., Turnips 6 cts. a 
bunch, Onions 6 cts. a bune!, Carrots 6 cts. a banch, 
Beets 8 cts a bunch. 

Fruit —Strawberries 25 cts. a box, Gooseberries 12} 
cts. a box, Currants (4 cts. a quart, Cherries 6 to 12} 
a quart, Pears 17 cts. a quart. 











MAN WANTED. 

One who understands Agricu ture sufficiently to direct the 
work of a Farm, keep the accounts, &c. &c. of the same. 
Apply to GEV. C, BARRETT, New England Farmer office. 

july 15. 





NOTICE. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer can have their 
volumes neatly half bound and lettered by leaving them at 
this office. july 15, 





HORSE RAKE. 


Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate Revolving Hurse Rakes. 
July 8. 





FARMER WANTED. 
A smart, capable » an to take charge of a small farm in the 





vicinity of Boston, is wanted immediately. Apply to 
July 8. 2t GEO. C. BARRETT 
WANTE ) 


A man and wife (Americaus) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. ‘The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to sucn an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The w fe will be required to 
manage anextensive dairy. ‘lo sucn a family, that can pro- 
duce the needful reco :mendatious for capacity” industry, 
neatneéss and sobriety, liberal encourag meat will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Jun 25, 1835. 6t 4 Court Street. 





GARDENER WANTED. . 

Wanted an experienced capable Gardener. He must pro- 
duce written testimonials from former employers of his capac- 
ity tomanage a Hot and Green House establishment, and every 
other branch of Gardening, and also of his sobriety and indus 
try, Liberal wages will be paid. Horticulturists in N. York 
and Philadelphia, are respectfully requested to recommend 
any such Gardener, who may be seeking employment, to the 
subseriber. JOHN LOWELL, 

Broomley Vale, Roxbury, near Boston, June 23, 1835. 





VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 

This Day published by Gro. C. Barnkert, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FessENDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ + additions. 

The first ed'tion.» as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. ‘The present 
improved aud stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the commun.ty of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
low ELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmér. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell's notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 


their approbation. 
‘Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, 1 am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
e:..ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in Evglish works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But | know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
@ compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Jonx Lowett.” 





GROUND PLASTER, 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 Ibs. 
each, constantly on hand and forsale by GEO.CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 





BRIGHTON MARKET,— Monpay, Jury 13, 1835, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 620 Beef Catile, 10 pairs Working Oxen, | 
30 Cows and Calves, 3275 Sheep and Lambs, and 400 | 





























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











~ — — - —$———$—$ ———— ~ ==. 
Swine. About 150 Beef Cattle, several lots Sheep, 100 | FROM | To 
Swine, and nearly all the Cows and Calves were at | APPLES, |. ill | barrel 390) 5 00 
market last week. 155 Beef Cattle, 250 Swine and Beans, white.  . : . | bushel | 162) 200 
arke ‘ » fou ’ | Beer, mess, (new) , f : barrel | 13 00) 13 50 
several lots Sheep remain unsold. * Caree. Ne. 1. bn ae 11 50/1200 
Pricrs.— Beef Catt'e—Prices continue to decline, as | prime, . . | 4 900] 950 
will be perceived by our quotations ; a large proportion | Beeswax, (Americ’n) . pound 20 “4 
however of the best Catthe remain unsold, the drovers | KurreR inspected, No.1, . . ; 16 2 
efusing the prices offered. A few choice Cattle were |Cutrse, new milk,. ‘ar tee Biti 8 9 
taken, at $6. We quote prime at 31s 6d a 33s; good 28s FEATHERS, northern, geese, ” 40 45 
6d a 31s 6d; thin at 22s 6d a Qs, & southern, geese, > 38 39 
Working Oxcn—No sales noticed. 5 aa, American, fare B 10 
Cows and Calves—dull, and prices reduced. Nearly | Sepa ey | , -" “I a4 oo 
all at market were of an ordinary quality. We noticed eat wc a 5p ; 00 as 
one sold for $10, and 4 for $12 each; also fur 14, 15 - Baltimore, Howard street, | 7 712 
f . ~ ; » AY, Baltimore, wharf, P ‘ 5: 6 87| 700 
18, 20, 21, and $25. Alexandria, 4 | « 675) 6&7 
Sheep and Lambs—Prices are considerably reduced. | Grain, Corn, northern yellow . bushel | 104!) 106 
We noticed eome inferior lots taken at 7s 6d, 8s, a 88 3d ; | southern yellow | « 1 00 
middling at 98, 9s 9d, and 10s; good at 10s Gd, 11 34, 12, | white, : 98 | 100 
and 13s Gd. Wethers 13s 6d, 15s, 16s, 17s, and 19s 6d ; | Rye, northern, none. > 
some of which were very good. owen : +i) be 6 
Swine—We noticed one lot of about 100 taken at 5e, Vats, nor hern,. (prime) . tle » 
ddithd comets uel 4 : d 6) for barrows | Hay, best English, . mies . ton | 19 50/21 00 
young ; at retail 54 for sows and 64 fu ‘7 eastern screwed, . : ; ” 15 00 | 16 00 
ree SSE hard pressed, . ‘ ‘ : a 16 00 | 18 00 
CHERRY STONES WANTED |Honey, . «© . gallon| 37| 48 
‘ : : : ; . | Hops, Ist quality ‘ pound 13 14 
For which a liberal price will be paid. Apply at the office | 2d quality “ 
of the-New Eng and Farmer. july 15. | Laxrp, Resten, tes met, se ay ky “ ll 12 
FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. ep en vwnigner Ea : 7 
4E , 4 ° . ° : 9 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo | eam —_ ‘» oll “ 4 = 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn thereon, for sale, or would | dry hide, a are : “ 19 4 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms | do. upper, . ; m 18 20 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or | Philadelphia, sole, , “ 27 29 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough, 6m | Baltimore, sole, . “ 25 e7 
. ~ | Lime, best sort, . > . . cask 95} 100 
WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, | Porx, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 50} 2100 
A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all | Navy, mess, . ; : é as 16 00 | 16 50 
its branches. and who can procure good recommendations from | bone, middlings, ‘ > “ 
his last employers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural | Seems, Herd’s Grass, . ° bushel | 225) 237 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. | Red Top, “ 75 87 
- —-—_—___——_--_ | Red Clover, northern, pound 8 9 
SILK COCOONS WANTED. White Dutch Honeysuckle, . “ 25/ 08 
The subscriber, enconraged by the late act of the Legislx- | Sirk Cocoons, (American). + |bushel| 200) 3.00 
ture to reel and. throw American Silk. wishes to purchase at | TALLow, tried, . i. ‘ ewt. | 750) 800 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 75 
pay $3 er bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer American, full blood, washed, “ 55 65 
ones. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. } 4 — _ . 4 ’ 
—— — o. “ do, ‘ 
SILVER FIRS, &c. do. 1-4 and common ° 40 45 
Witriam Maxw of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- Native washed . ; “ 38 60 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, $c. well packed and | = , { Pulled superfine, . 60; 65 
in good order. april 8. ¢ = | ist Lambs, . ~ 45 50 
== 42d do. : ‘ o 33 38 
COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. Szl3d do, . . a 25; 30 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England | = Ist Spinning, . . ” 35 40 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a.d well bound, Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18. less per lb. 
———— J 





THRESHING MACHINE. 

Tue subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 
THRESHING Macuine which he has recently imvented, and 
which for utility, cheapness anc simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 

The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two 
men, is capable of threshing grain of all kinds, whether reaped 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per 
day, without any waste of the grain 

The apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- 
nected with it, and itis altogether as portable as a horse 
wagon 

lis simplicity is such that it can be built or repaired by most 
farmers at a small expense. 

The superiority of the machine over any other of the kind 
now in use, consists mainly in the perfect manner in which it 
separates the grain froia the head of the sheaf—every grain 
being effectually separated—which in itself is equal to 5 per 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. ‘The head passes 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which 
it a? is frequently not more than half filled. 

“he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- 
vention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for 
States, counties and towns then he disposed of. 

June 24. WILLIAM LAIGHTON. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale by 
the subseriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 

Feb. 18, GEO. C. BARRETT. ' 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 











Hams, northern, ° ° pound| 12} 13 
southern, none. ° ba 

Pork, whole hogs, . 5 ed 6 5 
Pouttry, . 4 ‘ “ 10} 17 
Burrer,(tub) . ‘ : sad 14; 14 

lump ‘ : “ 16} 16 
Ecas, . : ; dozen| 15] 18 
PoTATOES, hushel| 50) 56 
CiweER, barrel | 3 50} 400 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 


For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stiff 
Joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in the\back sinews, wrung in the withers, §c. ; alse 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this prepar? tion have heea 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correetly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly ‘he best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will fiod thie 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

[LP The Public are requested to observe that each labelis 


signed. 
Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 7h eens.  of9 
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DULSCLLLAW YW. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
No, never more—my setting sun 
Hath sunk his evening rays ; 
And this poor heart is nearly done 
With hope of better days. 
I feel it in my clay cold hand, 
The hard and fast expiring breath; 
For now, so near the tomb I stand, 
I breathe the chilling airs of death, 





No, never more — it all is vain — 
But O, how Memory leans 
To see, and hear, and feel again 
Its youth-inspiring scenes ! 
And deep the sigh that memory heaves, 
When, one by one, they all are fled, 
As autumn gales, on yellow leaves, 
That winter on their woodland bed. 


No, never more — I may not view 
The summer vale and hill, 
The glorious heaven, the ocean’s blue, 
The forest, dark and still — 
The evening’s beauty, once so dear, 
That bears the glowing thoughts above, 
When nature seems to breathe and hear 
The voiceless eloquence of love. 


No, never more — when prisoners wait 
The death-call to their doom, 

And see, beyond their dungeon gate, 
The scaffold and the tomb, 

On the fair earth and sun-bright heaven, 
Their gaze how fervently they cast! 

So death to life a charm hath given, 
And mode it loveliest at the last. 


No, never more — and now, farewell! 
The bitter word is said; 

And soon above my green-roofed cell 
The careless foot will tread. 

My heart hath found its rest above, 
The cares of earth are passing by ; 

And O, it is a voice of love, 
That whispers — It is time to die! 








A PIG 

Is a much abused animal. Every unthinking boy 
worries—and every urchin throws brickbats at 
them—but they go through the world and put up 
with everything with the most commendable 
philosophy. The gourmand, who boasts of his 
fine taste, and devours pates, omelettes, sauces, 
and a thousand kinds of meats, is not a whit 
more luxurious than a pig who Jies in the mud 
and water of a Jong summer’s day, and grunts at 
everyone who goes by him. A pig is like a poli- 
tician. There is no hole so narrow or so dirty 
that he will notcreep through, squealing lustily 
all the while, to get a mouthful of corn from the 
public crib. They live in filth, and it is a second 
nature to them, and there is another point of re- 
semblance. There is no animal that makes so 
much noise ata trivial mishap—and none that 
gets over it and goes off quietly, so quickly as a 
pig- ‘The whole business of their lives is to get 
fat — and therein they resemble an alderman. 
They are more obstinate than a Dutchman, more 
perverse than a mule—and yet there is a laconic 
brevity about them in which they have the ad- 
vantage of editors who write long articles to let 
the people know that they are on the fence. 

Reader, did you ever drive a pig to market? If 
you did, you must have observed. how the little 
squealer ran from side to side of the road, like an 


editor accommodating himself to the humors of 
his patrons, All at once, he would dodge you, 
and run back with all his might—and if you had 
acord to his neck, it was always about your 
legs, 

Almost every animal in the world goes out of 
it more decently than a pig, He makes as much 
noise about it as if bis life was worth something 
—and squeals like vengeance till the last minute 
of his mortal existence. In this he is inconsis- 
tent, for he loses the character of a philosopher, 
which he has hitherto supported, He does in- 
deed “screw up his courage to the sticking point,” 
but there it fails him. Wecould never explain 
to ourselves why a pig should be so terrified at 
the thoughtsof death. It cannot be that his con- 
science troubles him, and forces him to set up so 
dolorous a lamentation. It is as hard to get him 
to die, as to put truth into the mouth of certain 
editors. Pigs are true republicans. They under- 
stand liberty and equality to perfection—they 
have their rights, and they defend them. They 
sleep after a true republican fashion—and if one 
of their brethren undertakes to disturb them of a 
cold night, they make as woful an outcry as did 
a neighbor of ours when he lost a “fat job,” A 
pig’s whole life’ is like a farce, and ends in his 
being hung up by the heels with a stick in his 
mouth, subject to the orders of the kitchen cabi- 
net.—Arkansas Advocate. 





Matoaca Manuractorine Company. — We 
had the pleasure, a few days since, of visiting the 
works of this Company, situated on the north 
bank of the Appomattox, about four miles from 
Petersburgh, and were no less gratified by the 
beauty and substantial apppearance of the build- 
ings than surprised at the expedition with which 
they have been erected. They consist of two 
cotton mills, 3 stories high,a machine shop and 
sizing house, built of granite of a superior qual- 
ity, obtained from a quarry on the Company’s 
land. The principal mill is 118 feet long by 44 
feet wide ; the other 90 feet long by 40 feet wide. 
They will contain about 4000 spindles and 170 
looms, a large portion of which haye been set up 
and ready for use. 

In addition to these buildings, the Company 
have erected a granite house for a store, and 
fifteen or twenty frame tenements, as residences 
for the workmen, each to contain two families: 
and preparations have been made to erect as many 
more as the establishment may require. When 
the whole shall be completed, and the mills in 
full operation, itis estimated that Matoaca wi:] 
contain between 400 and 500 inhabitants. It had 
already assumed the appearance of a village, and 
will, in a short time vie with any manufacturing 
establishment in the country for beauty of situa- 
tion, the substantial construction of its buildings, 
and the care and attention bestowed on the com- 
fortable accommodation of the workmen, 

It is expected to put the works in operation 
early in the next month, and we understand that 
it is the intention of the Company to manufac- 
ture all the cotton spun in their mills into cloth. 

Matoaca furnishes another gratifying evidence 
of the enterprise of our fellow citizens, and of 
the increasing prosperity of Petersburgh, We 
have now (in addition to the seyeral well known 
flour mills) five cotton, and two cotton seed oil 
mills; and there remains a large unemployed 








water power on the Appomattox.—Pet, Int, 


DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz — 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted. not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 


wear. 
1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 da col’d American do. 
4 docol’d Domets, ae 
3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 
1 do, do Furniture Dimoty, 
1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
uality, 
. Sune Irish Linens of superior quality, 
do English and American Prints, 
do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 
do of white Cambrig and Cambric Muslins, 
do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 
1600 ps Nar kin aud Canton Straw dag, 3 
Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 
Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, ; 
I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 
Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 
case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 
1 bale Kussia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 
2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 
2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 
1 do col'd bordered cotton hdkfs. imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 
I case Linen hdkfs. | 4do American Sewing Cotton, 
5 bales Russia Crash, 
3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pins, 
7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion, 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, 


June 3. 414 Washington street. 





HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury. 

he mother of the above mentioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves. 


june 10. CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

SiTvATED in Dorchester on the Brushhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre contaming valuable fruits 
&c. ‘The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair aud the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 


premises. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. Tuorsorn, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W™m . THoRBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LanpBrEtH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—|. 1. Hitcucock, Publisher of American Farmer 
Cincinnati—S, C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N ¥.—W™. Prisce & Sons, Prop, Lin. Bot, Gar. 
West Bradford.—Ware & Co. Booksellers, 
Middlebury, Vt.—Wicut Cuarman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwix & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—E xe xtzeER STEDMAN, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Jounx Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vit.—J. A. Pratt. 
Bangor, Me.—Ww. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. 8S—P. J. Houtanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder, 
St. Lowis—Gro. Horton 
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No, 8, School Street, 
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